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state of transition from pastoral to agricultural modes of
life as a result of having lost most of their cattle. Their
political system is still obscure but it is certain that
rain-makers have great prestige and that there are class
divisions of social importance. Though the original home-
land of the Bari is unknown it is fairly certain that they
crossed the Nile coming from an easterly direction.
The peoples of the ironstone plateau offer a sharp
contrast to the Nilotes and Nilo-Hamites in physical
appearance, in temperament, and in culture. The Azande
are the best-known of these peoples and will serve for
example. They are medium headed, of medium stature,
with a skin that may be described as copper-coloured.
They are a cheerful happy-go-lucky people, always joking
and laughing, and are sociable and informative. They
have shown themselves easily adaptable to changing con-
ditions of life. They welcome trade goods and the oppor-
tunities that now arise for making a little money by sel-
ling their labour. They possess no cattle. Their staple
crop is eleusine but they also cultivate maize, groundnuts^
manioc, bananas, and a number of leguminous and oil-
bearing plants. They are also keen hunters and collectors
of termites and have a reputation as potters, wood-
carvers and weavers.
The Azande (200,000 in the Sudan) at one time lived,
according to their traditions, along the Mbomu river in
French Equatorial Africa. From there they moved
south-eastwards towards the Uele river, and afterwards
in a northerly direction into the Sudan, which they entered
about the beginning of the 19th century. Here they
founded three large kingdoms and conquered enormous
stretches of territory. Political authority is in the hands
of a class of nobles who are of hereditary status, and no
son of a commoner can ever attain noble rank.
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